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The case never reached the courts, but was negotiated be- 
tween the lawyers, Agnes pushing and Katharine holding back 
from filing divorce papers, which would have meant publicly 
accusing Phil of being insane. But the threat was always there. 
Agnes believed that if Phil tried to ride out the storm and 
wait another two years until he could get a divorce on the 
basis of separation, as Agnes thought he would, then Katharine 
would have to go to court and prove that he was unfit, men- 
tally, physically, and morally. Agnes felt that Phil would not 
readily relinquish control because he had no position at all 
unless he was publisher of the Post, but Katharine thought 
that he would; she knew that he dreaded an open fight even 
more than she because he obviously could not win it. 

A man with a debilitating mental illness is in danger of 
suicide if the things that make him what he is are lost. If he 
is very rich, he is able to buy the best medical help, but he 
frequently uses his position and money to avoid the effects of 
the therapy. 

In early 1963, while the divorce proceedings were in 
process, Phil flew to Phoenix on a Gulfstream I, a ten-pas- 
senger executive jet that the Post leased from a charter service, 
and he put up, with Robin Webb, in a modest residence motel! 
When he had been there for several weeks, he called Katharine 
to ask that she send Lally out to see him, which Katharine 
flatly refused to do. Phoenix was soon the scene of a news- 
papermen’s convention, to which Phil had not been invited. 
He got wind of it, appeared in the banquet room during a 
speech, grabbed the microphone, and drunkenly announced to 
the crowd, many of whom knew him, that he was going to tell 
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Webb went off separately. When Phil regained consciousness, 
he begged to be allowed to go to George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital, to which Eugene Meyer had donated nearly .$1 
million. Katharine obtained a court order committing him to 
Chestnut Lodge. 

Chestnut Lodge lies on eight gently rolling acres in Rock- 
ville, a town in Maryland about fifteen miles outside Washing- 
ton, and looks like a small college campus. There is a colonial- 
stye main building that was once an old hotel, four apartment- 
dormitories that house altogether eighty patients, two suites of 
doctors’ offices, a recreation area, which gives the sanitarium 
a clubby atmosphere, student nurses’ residence, and several 
lovely stone houses which the most dedicated doctors inhabit. 
There are oak trees, dirt pathways, asphalt roads, fields for 
team sports, and openings to a residential street in Rockville 
that are not barred. Most of the patients are young, almost 
youths, with a chance to get well and begin their lives aeain. 
Phil Graham was one of the oldest patients there; he had al- 
ready had his chance at life and had lost it. 

Chestnut Lodge is one of the most expensive psychiatric 
hospitals in the country; it cost more than $1,500 per month 
■n 1963, when Phil was there; $4,860 per month today. It is 

,° one of the finest - 11 w as the first hospital that did not use 
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Washington bureau. Bradlee’s father, she vaguely remem- 
bered, had been president of the Cosmos Chemical Corpora- 
tion and had done business with her father, founder of Allied. 
Bradlee claimed, during their interview, to have no politics, 
no opinion on the war, but he did say that he would hire no 
“son-of-a-bitch reporter" who was not a patriot. He had re- 
cently refused a promotion to New York— Washington was 
his turf, his inside track — and now he wanted desperately 
to regain his momentum within the corporation. Katharine 
asked him what he wanted, alluding to Friendly’s job, and 
since that day is now seen as the beginning of the fortuitous 
Graham-Bradlee partnership, his remark has been preserved 
by chroniclers of the occasion; "I'd give my left one for it.** 

Katharine put him in as assistant managing editor and 
he immediately started agitating for Friendly’s retirement. 
Don t be in such a hurry,” Friendly told him nervously. 
Katharine, for her part, was not sure that she would keep 
him. “I hardly knew him”— she was conscious mainly that 
he had said around town that there was nothing wrong with 
Phil that a good divorce wouldn’t cure — “and didn’t likeSiim 
at all.” \ 

Ben Bradlee was considered by some members of th\ 
Washington press to be insensitive and ruthless, professionally \ 
and socially. He was indiscreet about having been on intimate \ 
terms with Kennedy, one aspect of which was that his sister-in- 
law Mary Pinchot Meyer, who had lived in Bradlee’s reno- 
vated garage, had been Kennedy’s lover. Mary Meyer had been 
murdered in October 1P64. She was killed near her house, or 
by the C & O Canal in Georgetown, shot or stabbed — the loca- / 
tion, even the manner of her death, varies with each account. 
Immediately after she died, James Angleton, the CIA’s chief / 
of counterintelligence, searched her apartment for a diary she / 
had kept about Kennedy and took it to CIA headquarters, sup - 
posedly to burn it, although because of his training he never/ 
destroyed any document. A year later, when Bradlee went to 
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classified and coded cables on a destroyer in the South Pacific. 
He then worked for six months as a clerk in the New York 
office of the American Civil Liberties Union, an organization 
that promotes various progressive causes, including con- 
scientious objection to war. This job, so out of character for 
the young patriot, may or may not have been an intelligence 

assignment. 

In 1956 Ben and Tony Bradlee are part of a community 
of Americans who have remained in Paris after having been 
trained in intelligence during the war or in propaganda at 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. Many have now 
addressed themselves to fighting communism, a less visible 
but more invidious enemy than nazism had been. Some of 
them, like Bradlee, are journalists who write from the Cold 
War point of view; some are intelligence operatives who 
travel between Washington and Paris, London, and Rome. 
In Washington, at Philip Graham’s salon, they plan and 
philosophize; in foreign cities, they do the work of keeping 
European communism in check. 

Bradlee’s childhood friend Richard Helms is part of this 
group. He has written portions of the National Security Act 
of 1947, a set of laws creating the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the National Security Agency, the latter to sup- 
port the CIA with research into codes and electronic com- 
munications. Helms is the agency’s chief expert on espionage; 
his agents penetrate the government of the Soviet Union an 
leftist political parties throughout Europe, South America. 
Africa, and Asia. ' 

Angleton and Ober are counterintelligence, and run a c em 
from Washington and Paris who do exactly the opposi e- 
they prevent spies from penetrating American embassies, x <■ 
State Department, the CIA itself. Head of the third activity 
covert operations, is Phil Graham’s compatriot Frank v visn „ 
the father of mockingbird, whose principal operative is a 
named Cord Meyer, Jr. Meyer was a literature and pH" 
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phy major at Yale and is consequently well liked by Angleton, 
who when at Yale thought himself a poet and edited a literary 
magazine. Meyer is married to Tony Bradlee’s sister, Mary 
Pinchot Meyer, the woman who later became Kennedy’s lover 
and was murdered in 1964. 

Among the fascinating and glamorous Americans of 
Paris, London, and Rome, the Meyers are more fascinating 
and glamorous than the rest. Mary was the most brilliant and 
beautiful girl in her class at Vassar and is now a painter, 
beginning to be critically recognized. Cord is an attractive, 
articulate figure whose evolution as an anti-Communist has 
given him a unique understanding of Communist trends in 
European trade union and Third World liberation move- 
ments. Because of this specialized knowledge, he is, as few 
men are, considered within the agency to be indispensable. 

Meyer served as a marine on Guam and emerged from 
the war an ardent one-world advocate. He became an aide 
to Harold Stassen at the San Francisco Conference to form 
the United Nations, but believed that so loose an association 
of nations could not succeed; in the late forties he founded 
United World Federalists, an organization that promotes 
world government as the way to end war forever. “Within a 
decade,’’ Meyer predicted, “the world will be organized into 
one political unit. The only question that remains to be set- 
tled is, what form?” The one-world movement was excep- 
tionally strong after the first nuclear bombs were dropped, 
and the magnetic Meyer became the spiritual leader of it all, 
overshadowing other people in other groups. He commis- 
sioned a film from Pare Lorentz, The Beginning or the End , 
that was to be the definitive statement about the dangers of 
the atomic age and commanded various organizations to 
sponsor it, while refusing to accommodate their views in the 
script. 

In 1950 he then began to coordinate with Robert May- 
nard Hutchins and Elizabeth Mann Borgese of the Committee 
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to Frame a World Constitution, at the University of Chicago, 
who were about to achieve leadership by organizing a con- 
ference of the world’s major progressive groups to be held 
in 1951 in Rome. Meyer at some point strangely had started 
accepting money from the conservative McCormick family 
and was, he said, interested in contributing to Hutchins’s con- 
ference. “You might send all the details to me,’* he wrote to 
Mrs. Borgese on World Federalist letterhead. She obliged by 
providing him with a “plan of action” by which they would 
try to secure “the cooperation of other not specifically fed- 
eralist organizations (political parties, trade unions, scientific 
and religious organizations, etc.) who . . . should be invited 
to join . . . because to make them work on specific world 
federalist problems is the best method of penetrating them 
with federalist propaganda.” She gave Meyer a list that in- 
cluded the International Cooperative Alliance, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the Indian Social- 
ist party, and the Congress of Peoples Against Imperialism, 
which, Mrs. Borgese noted, “represents national democratic 
and socialist parties in all of the French, British, and Belgian 
colonies. In the Cameroons alone it counts 300,000.” 

In 1952 Meyer showed up as a CIA official in Washing- 
ton knowing the names and activities of these same trade 
union and national liberation organizations, and the public 
story was that he had defected from the one-world movement 
because he had suddenly seen that world government was in 
danger of being Communistic. This transformation, so out of 
character for a man'of his methodical intellect, caused people 
within the movement to believe that World Federalism may 
have been a lengthy intelligence assignment. 

It is 1956, then, and Ben Bradlee’s brother-in-law is sta- 
tioned as a covert operations agent in Europe. He travels 
constantly, inciting “student” demonstrations, “spontaneous 
riots and trade union strikes; creating splits among lcfn^ 
factions; distributing Communist literature to provoke anti* 
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ommumst backlash. This localized psychological warfare 
is ultimately of course, warfare against the Russians who 
are presumed to be the source of every leftist political senti- 
ment in Italy, France, the entire theater of Meyer’s operations 
In Eastern Europe his aim on the contrary is to fomen rt 
bellion. Nineteen fifty-six is the year the CIA learns tha the 
Soviets will indeed kill sixty thousand agency-aroused Hun" 
ganans with armored tanks. 

°[ this goes on q uite apart from his marriage. Mary 
oes not have a security clearance, so he cannot tell her what 
he doing most of the time. They begin to drift apart, and 
Mary draws closer to her sister and to Ben. When in the late 

eS R her ma ™ 8 u- t0 Cord ends ’ she goes t0 ,ive w 'th Tony 
hfm and set u'" 810 "’ Where Nmeek has transferred 
vemd garage. UP art studio in their con- 

The reaction of the intelligence community to Bradlee’s 
f S ™ e ' n Washington is mixed: he is one of them, but he 

BradW 8enCy mCn r° Uld n0t “ 3 0,1,5 trust journalists. 

them 66 Wa u 3 P ! rt ' C ar probIem t0 them be oause he knew 
them so well, and they did not trust him to keep a secret 

to "L 1961 d ° eS successfulI y Bradlee as a conduit 

buvW w r \ t0 k maS ^ 1116 3genc y’ s Merest in the Post 

: Bradlee wil1 not do AngIet °" 
Cord u favor of recommending to Kennedy that he appoint 

Cord Meyer ambassador to Guatemala. This does not arise 

iud ,0Ur " aI,stIC honor but >s because he has made the prior 

(BraH. ent nCdy d0CS n0t Hke Me y er and will refuse 

(Bradlee is wrong; Kennedy and Meyer later get along well 

pST 8 ^ ^ 3 d “ ati0 " - ‘be Dominican le 

Me And now Bradlee and Kennedy are cavalierly discussing 
y s former wife. Mary would be rough to live with,” * 



* As quoted in Conversations with Kennedy. 
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Kennedy and Bradlee have agreed. At one of those parties that 
the women, best of friends, are always organizing, Cord cannot 
restrain himself from lungeing across the table and trying to 
choke Bradlee. Angleton experiences similar impulses. It is 
only a matter of time, Angleton feels, until Bradlee makes a 
serious mistake, as he eventually does with the publication of 
Conversations with Kennedy , in which he mentions that Mary 
Meyer was murdered, but only in a footnote. A former Post 
editor named James Truitt is enraged at this; according to 
Truitt, Bradlee has forced him out of the paper in a particu 
larly nasty fashion, with accusations of mental incompetence 
and now Truitt decides to get back at Bradlee by revealing to 
other newspapers his belief that Bradlee’s story on the Cord 
Meyers in Conversations with Kennedy was not the whole 
story; that Mary Meyer had been Kennedy’s lover and that 
the day of her murder, James Angleton of the CIA searched 
her apartment and burned her diary. Their feud unnecessarily 
implicates Angleton, to his disgust and bitterness. 



The remarkable thing about Katharine hiring Bradlee 
was that she was able to sacrifice her personal feelings for 
the sake of the newspaper. She had decided to try him on the 
advice of Walter Lippmann, who had known Bradlee’s parents 
and had tutored him in the fundamentals of journalism. 
Lippmann had suggested Bradlee, so three months after he was 
hired, Katharine wanted Lippmann to tell A1 Friendly that 
Bradlee was going to have his job. “Have you thought about 
returning to writing?” Lippmann asked him gently one day, 
as they were eating lunch together. No, Friendly hadn’t, and 
he was not pleased. The hurt was all the greater because 
Bradlee had once been his underling at ECA. Later that after- 
noon he confronted Katharine, who had hoped to avoid just 
such a scene. “Is this what you want?” he asked her mourn- 
fully, standing at the door of her office, while she stared 
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unhappily at her desk. “ 1 would rather have heard it from you - 

Dolittal Tnrf WaS P . reoccu P ied with the Paper’s corporate, 
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IjCas Wlth her. He was coming in only five months after the 
Newspaper Guild had bullied Katharine into the $200-per- 
week wage settlement, and she told him that she wanted a 

3ed°th C e T t thC r Sr00m thC Way Jack Patterson en- 
rolled the truckers. Reporters, she said, had to be broken of 

th ,r umon mentahty (“Unions interfere with freedom of the 

Brldlei’ “t h3d !° bC made t0 res P ect her; whereupon 
Bradlee, whose own loyalty, he knew, was by no means as 

nrn ° her as Person's, put forth the all-encompassing 

L C0UW b “°"" “ POWe^ " ,l ta Washi "S>°” 

and thC ma “ erS ° f Sa,ary (estimated at $150,000) 

Bradl k . (w,th “ estimated value of half a million dollars) 
Bradlee informed his wife that the dedication required of him 
m this venture was going to “cost you a year’’ of marriage. It 
as a marriage already traumatized by Mary Meyer’s death 

r nv r iee r\ himse,f im ° his 

th J. USe °f. ambltI0n ’ but to escape the anger and guilt 

three h" 8 °^ er h,m at home - The year stretched into two, then 
Kathl b n • 5' P With Ton y deteriorating as the one with 

savSf Ti TT ’ Untl1 by 1969 ,he marria S e was not worth 
Watefp ^ 1 m ° Ved mt ° an a P artm ent in the expensive 

to make f COmp eX . 0n the Potomac R ' ver and asked Katharine 
Placinpf bim P c S Cnt ° f the Washi "gton Post Company, re- 

by r s g , r er d SeCreta T° f thC NaVy Paul r g natius - Katharine 
18 t,me nnderstood him as well as he thought he knew her 
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foreign influence. Johnson became in ^ -° find evidence of 
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ficient, that the evidence was her. a C,r methods w ere de- 
CIA director Richard Helms thrn> S ^ r ^ s . ult of this pressure, 
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